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New Policies in the Armed Forces 


VER since the beginning of World 
War II, the military services have 
been increasingly preoccupied with 
the question, How can Negro service- 
men best be utilized? The question, 
it should be noted, is not regarded by 
the services as primarily a moral one. 
Their main concern lies in making the 
most efficient use of all personnel and, 
at the same time, maintaining a high 
degree of morale. When it came to 
Negro servicemen, this seemed an al- 
most impossible dilemma to some 
military leaders. They were prepared 
to admit that racially segregated units 
resulted in inefficiency and waste of 
skills. But they were also convinced 
that abolishing segregation would 
bring about friction, impaired morale, 
and further loss of efficiency. 


What the services have discovered 
in the past few years is that the dilem- 





As the United States once more 
enters a period of at least partial 
mobilization, the role of the Negro 
serviceman will be importantly 
changed. All three of the major ser- 
vices have modified their policies to 
admit Negroes to the full range of 
training, jobs, and military units. 
The new policies—and how they 
were developed —are described in 
a report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Services, 
published in May, 1950. The South- 
ern Regional Council here presents 
a summary of that report. 





ma was an artificial one — it did not 
really exist at all. 

An important step in this process of 
discovery came in 1948 when the 
President issued his Executive Order 
9981. The order stated: “It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the Presi- 
dent that there shall be equality of 
treatment and opportunity for all per- 
sons in‘the armed services without 
regard to race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. This policy shall be 
put into effect as rapidly as possible, 
having due regard to the time re- 
quired to effectuate any necessary 
changes without impairing efficiency 
or morale.” 


Committee Appointed 


To implement this policy, the order 
also established the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Services, 
made up of distinguished citizens who 
had demonstrated their leadership in 
both administration and human rela- 
tions. The job of the Committee was 
to advise and assist the armed services 
in developing policies which would 
achieve the objective set by the Presi- 
dent. 


On May 22, 1950, the Committee 
issued its first report, a summary of 
the progress made to date. The re- 
port, entitled “Freedom to Serve,” 
tells a remarkable story. It is an 
account of how the armed services’ 
policies with respect to race have been 
virtually transformed in the last few 
years. 











At the very start, the Committee 
ran head-on into two basic assump- 
tions that had long determined mili- 
tary thinking about Negro utilization: 
(1) Negroes do not have the education 
and skills to perform efficiently in the 
more technical military occupations; 
and (2) Negroes must be utilized, 
with few exceptions, in segregated 
units in order to avoid grave diffi- 
culties. 

Meeting the military on its own 
premise and considering the question 
purely from the viewpoint of military 
efficiency, the Committee had serious 
doubts about this reasoning. It con- 
ceded that, owing to lack of educa- 
tional advantages, Negroes as a group 
do not measure up to the same stan- 
dards of skill and ability as the white 
population. But, it asked, does this 
group difference justify denying to 
the individual Negro — solely on the 
grounds of race — the opportunity to 
qualify for, and serve in, any job 
whatsoever? At the same time that 
segregation deprived the skilled Ne- 
gro of equal opportunity and deprived 
the service of his skill, it also magni- 
fied the inefficiency of the unskilled 
majority by concentrating them in 
separate units. 

The second question still remained 
to be dealt with: that is, Would the 
break-down of segregation result in 
even greater loss of efficiency because 
of impaired morale? For an answer to 
this question, the Committee ex- 
amined the Navy’s experience. 


The Navy 


Since February, 1943, the Navy has 
gradually been integrating Negro 
sailors in general service, as con- 
trasted with the old practice of limit- 
ing Negro enlistments to the mess- 
man’s branch. The Navy’s revision of 
policy went through several phases. 
First, Negro sailors were assigned 
exclusively to shore installations and 
harbor craft. As the influx of Negro 
selectees increased, however, the 
Navy found that it could not provide 
employment for all of them in these 
limited assignments. In late 1943, as 
an experiment, two ships were 
manned with Negro crews under 
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white officers. As a next step, the 
Navy assigned Negroes to the crews 
of 25 auxiliary ships of the fleet, limit- 
ing the assignments so that Negroes 
would not make up more than 10 per 
cent of any given crew. The success 
of this experiment led to the opening 
up of all auxiliary fleet vessels to 
Negroes, and, in 1946, the Navy took 
the remaining step of opening up all 
general service assignments without 
restriction. 

The order declared: “Effective im- 
mediately all restrictions governing 
types of assignments for which Negro 
naval personnel are eligible are here- 
by lifted. Henceforth, they shall be 
eligible for all types of assignments 
in all ratings in all activities and all 
ships of the naval service. . . . In the 
utilization of housing, messing and 
other facilities, no special or unusual 
provisions will be made for the accom- 
modation of Negroes.” 


No Racial Friction 


Had the Navy experienced any 
difficulty as the result of its policy 
of assigning men solely on the basis 
of individual ability and the needs 
of the service? The Committee asked 
this question not only of commanding 
officers but also of petty officers and 
lower grades, both white and Negro. 
All of those questioned replied that 
there had been no racial friction. 

The thing that most impressed the 
Committee about the Navy’s experi- 
ence was that in the relatively short 
space of five years the Navy had 
moved from a policy of complete ex- 
clusion of Negroes from general ser- 
vice to a policy of complete inte- 
gration in general service. In this 
about-face, the Navy had not been 
primarily motivated by moral con- 
siderations or by a desire to equalize 
treatment and opportunity. Chiefly, 
the Navy had been influenced by con- 
siderations of military efficiency and 
the need to economize human re- 
sources. Equality of treatment and 
opportunity, the Navy had discovered, 
was a necessary and inevitable con- 
dition and by-product of a sound 
policy of manpower utilization. 

The Navy’s experience was re- 
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vealing, but some military officials 
doubted that it was conclusive. Ne- 
groes, they pointed out, made up only 
2 per cent of the sailors in general 
service. The proportion in the Army 
and the Air Force was much larger, 
ranging between 7 and 10 per cent. 
Would integration prove as satisfac- 
tory with that relatively greater per- 
centage of Negroes? The affirmative 
answer was supplied by the experi- 
ence of the Air Force, whose Negro 
strength was between 7 and 8 per 
cent. 


The Air Force 


During World War II the racial 
policy of the Air Force was that of 
the parent Army —a 10 per cent re- 
striction on Negro enlistments, utili- 
zation in segregated units, and great- 


ly limited job opportunities. By the 


end of the war many high-ranking 
officers in the Air Force were con- 
vinced that the concentration of al- 
most all Negroes in a relatively nar- 
row range of duties had deprived the 
service of many skills which were lost 
by reason of segregation. But they 
did not begin to find a way out of this 
dilemma until the President issued his 
executive order in July, 1948. Then 
the Air Force set to work to evolve a 
policy which would simultaneously 
improve the efficiency of the service 
and extend equality of opportunity to 
all personnel. 

The net result was a new policy, an- 
nounced in May, 1949, which read in 
part as follows: 

“There will be no strength quotas 
of minority groups in the Air Force 
troop basis .. . 

“Qualified Negro personnel may be 
assigned to fill any position vacancy 
in any Air Force organization or over- 
head installation without regard to 
race... 

“All Air Force personnel will be 
considered on the basis of individual 
merit and ability and must qualify 
according to prescribed standards for 
enlistment, attendance at schools, pro- 
motion, assignment to specific duties, 
etc. 

“All individuals, regardless of race, 
will be accorded equal opportunity for 
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appointment, advancement, profes- 
sional improvement, promotion and 
retention in all components of the 
Air Force of the United States.” 

Within six months’ time, this new 
policy was in almost complete effect 
throughout the Air Force. And the 
President’s Committee found it was 
working well. Almost without excep- 
tion the commanders interviewed by 
the Committee’s staff stated that they 
had put the new policy into effect 
with some misgivings. They did not 
for a moment question the accuracy 
of Headquarters opinion that “the 
traditional utilization of Negro man- 
power primarily in Negro units has 
contained certain elements of waste 
and inefficiency.” But they doubted 
whether, in open competition with 
whites, many Negroes would be able 
to qualify for technical positions, and 
they questioned whether the gain in 
manpower utilization would be worth 
the trouble they expected to result 
from assigning Negroes to white 
units. 

Without exception commanding 
officers reported that their fears had 
not been borne out by events. A far 
larger proportion of Negroes than ex- 
pected had demonstrated their ca- 
pacity to compete with whites on an 
equal basis, to absorb highly technical 
school training, and to perform credit- 
ably in their subsequent assignments. 
Furthermore, commanders testified 
that racial incidents had diminished, 
rather than increased, since the new 
policy had gone into effect. With all 
schools and jobs open on a basis of 
merit, officers were no longer plagued 
with complaints of discrimination. 
Some officers who candidly stated 
their personal preference for the old 
ways nevertheless volunteered that 
the new program benefited the service 
and caused less trouble. 


The Army 


By the end of World War II, the 
Army had come to the conclusion that 
its policy over a long period of years 
had not proved satisfactory and that 
changes must be made in the utili- 
zation of Negro troops in the postwar 
Army. To this end, the Army con- 
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vened a special board of general offi- 
cers, known as the Gillem Board, and 
charged it with submitting recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff. 

In the winter of 1945, some 2,500 
Negro soldiers from the supply ser- 
vices had answered a call for volun- 
teers for front-line duty. These Negro 
volunteers had been formed into pla- 
toons and assigned to white com- 
panies. The combat performance of 
these platoons had effectively estab- 
lished the feasibility of integration at 
this level without difficulty. The 
Board acknowledged the success of 
this experiment in its conclusions: 

“Experiments and other experience 
of World War II indicate clearly that 
the most successful employment of 
Negro units occurred when they were 
employed as units closely associated 
with white units on similar tasks, and 
a greater degree of success was ob- 
tained when small Negro organiza- 
tions were so employed.” 


Recommendations 


On the basis of this and other evi- 
dence, the Gillem Board made six 
principal recommendations: 

(1) Negro units in the postwar 
Army should in general conform to 
white units. 

(2) Qualified Negroes should be 
used in overhead units. 

(3) A staff group in Army Head- 
quarters and in every major com- 
mand should be created to supervise 
racial policy and practice. 

(4) Periodic surveys of manpower 
should be made to determine positions 
that Negroes could fill. 

(5) Re-enlistment should be denied 
to the “professional private” (men of 
low qualifications who habitually re- 
enlisted and, in the case of Negroes, 
kept the 10 per cent quota filled.) 

(6) There should be experimental 
groupings of Negro and white units. 

Three years after the Gillem re- 
port, the President’s Committee found 
that there had been little progress 
toward the goals set up by the report. 
Moreover, in the Committee’s opin- 
ion, segregation and the 10 per cent 
quota on Negro enlistments made the 
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achievement of those goals virtually 
impossible. As a result, the Committee 
made further recommendations to the 
Army, which were adopted early in 
1950. The most important points of 
the new policy are as follows: 


Present Policy 


“Army school quotas . . . will make 
no reference to race or color. Selec- 
tion of personnel to attend Army 
schools will be made without regard 
to race or color... . 

“Military Occupational Specialties 
will be open to qualified enlisted per- 
sonnel without regard to race or 
color. ... 

“In furtherance of the policy of the 
President ... it is the objective of 
the Department of the Army that 
Negro manpower possessing appro- 
priate skills and qualifications will be 
utilized in accordance with such skills 
and qualifications, and will be as- 
signed to any (overhead) or (organ- 
ized) unit without regard to race or 
color.” 

As a final step, in March, 1950, the 
Army abolished the quota system 
limiting Negro enlistments to 10 per 
cent of total strength. 

The Army’s job of integration is a 
considerably larger one than either 
the Navy or the Air Force faced. Ne- 
gro soldiers at the beginning of 1950 
constituted between 9 and 10 per cent 
of total enlisted personnel. Many of 
them were in all-Negro combat and 
combat support units which formed 
part of the immediate striking force. 
The Committee agreed that all of 
these Negro units could not be broken 
up immediately, but that consid- 
eration must be given to the number 
of men involved and the time re- 
quired to screen, train, and reassign 
them. 

It is still too early to appraise the 
effect of the Army’s new policy. But 
Freedom to Serve concludes by say- 
ing: “The Committee firmly believes 
that as the Army carries out the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations which it 
has adopted, then within a relatively 
short time Negro soldiers will enjoy 
complete equality of treatment and 
opportunity in the Army.” 
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Bigotry and Fighting Men 


HE inconsistency of race hatred 

and bigotry with our democratic 
ideals has seldom been put more con- 
cretely than it was by W. H. Lawrence 
in a recent issue of the New York 
Times Magazine. Writing from Korea, 
Mr. Lawrence said in part: 

“For this correspondent, fresh from 
the politics-as-usual (or even worse- 
than-usual) atmosphere of the recent 
South Carolina primary election, an- 
other contrast is apparent between 
these two worlds: a contrast of the 
unworthy and the finest moments of 
democracy. In Carolina two men 
fought for a seat in the United States 
Senate, offering as their principal 
qualification the ability to uphold 
white supremacy and oppose the pro- 


' gram of the President of the United 


States. 


Answer to Bigotry 


“Here in Korea white, black and 
yellow men, under the direction of 
the same President, are fighting and 
trying to uphold the principle that 
men of whatever color should be free 
to govern themselves in a democratic 
society and not be subject to a totali- 
tarian communism imposed by force 
of arms. ... But while waiting for 
transport I saw the most convincing 
answer to the racial appeals of the 
Carolina politicians. An ambulance 
plane from the Korean front, allowed 
to take off because of the urgency of 
its errand, rolled to a stop on the air- 
strip where Red Cross ambulances 
were lined up. The walking wounded 
came out. 

“The first man off the plane was a 
big Negro rifleman with a patch over 
one eye. Then a sandy-haired white 
man wearing a crucifix and clutching 
his wounded arm. There were several 
others, black and white, and then the 
litter patients, about equally divided. 

“Here they were united in the bond 
of sacrifice, suffering and fighting in 
a battle so that some yellow men 
could rule themselves. It was a far 
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cry from the rantings of Johnston and 
Thurmond on the theme that only 
white men were fit to rule and that 
Negroes must always play a subordi- 
nate role to a white master. .. . 

“With disgust I recalled the terribly 
low level struck by both candidates 
for senator from South Carolina. 


Hatred Is Taught 


“It seemed hardly possible that the 
same country in which such appeals 
for high office could be made also fur- 
nished these black and white men I 
had seen fighting and dying and suf- 
fering together so that yellow men 
could be free to run their own lives. 
A song from my favorite musical, 
‘South Pacific,’ furnished a partial 
clue: ‘You’ve got to be taught to hate.’ 

“These kids obviously had not been 
taught to hate each other or anybody 
else for that matter. A few more days 
of combat would give them the bitter 
incentive to kill their North Korean 
enemies. But the common sacrifice 
and suffering they are enduring 
should keep them from ever hating 
each other over the circumstance that 
one has a skin of different color from 
another.” 

The Chattanooga Times sounded a 
related note in an editorial of August 


“One of the brightest chapters in 
Korea,” declared the Times, “is being 
written by Negro troops attached to 
the 24th Infantry Regiment on the 
southern tip of the defense line. Their 
military proficiency and bravery un- 
der fire is worthy of the highest praise 


“These soldiers are a credit to their 
race and to their nation. They reveal 
the perfidy of those who said Negroes 
would never fight for America, would 
never take up arms against Com- 
munism. 

“They stand and fight and die as 
proof that love of country and devo- 
tion to democratic ideals knows no 
barrier of race, creed, or color.” 








The Slum-Clearance Plan 
That Wouldn’t Quit 


HIS is the story of a city with a 

slum, a plan to replace it with 
decent public housing, a few people 
determined at all costs to block the 
plan, and some other people who 
wouldn’t give up. 


The place was Marietta, Georgia, 
a hustling city of 26,000 about twenty 
miles north of Atlanta. Mariettans are 
proud of the fact that theirs is “the 
fastest growing city in Georgia.” They 
are proud of the new industry and 
new business which have located 
there since the war. They are proud 
of the progressive attitudes that have 
characterized the city administration. 


Slum Housing 


But one thing they are not proud of 
is the slum housing in the Mulberry- 
Cole Streets area. There, ninety Ne- 
gro families live in over-crowded, 
dilapidated shacks. In many cases, 
the only sanitary facilities are outside 
toilets shared by several families. The 
area is infested with rats, flies, and 
mosquitoes, which breed in abun- 
dance amid the filth and decay. City 
and county health authorities have 
warned of the danger of epidemics, 
the fire chief has pointed to the fire 
hazard, and others have called the 
area a spawning ground for crime and 
delinquency. 

To make matters worse, this col- 
lection of unsightly hovels is located 
just behind the Fifth Ward’s fashion- 
able white residential section front- 
ing on Cherokee Street. 

Fortunately, Marietta has a Hous- 
ing Authority which faced the same 
problem before and found a solution. 
That was in 1940 when public indig- 
nation over slum conditions was at 
high pitch. The solution was two fed- 
eral housing projects, Clay Homes 
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(for whites) and Fort Hill Homes (for 
Negroes). There was bitter opposition 
then, as now, to the idea of public 
housing, but the proponents won out 
and Marietta became the first small 
city in the United States to acquire 
any considerable amount of public 
housing. 


Various individuals and groups 
played an important part in the suc- 
cess of the housing effort a decade 
ago, among them the crusading Cobb 
County Times and, of course, the 
Housing Authority itself. But no one 
contributed more energy, influence, 
and determination than did then May- 
or L. M. Blair. As the moving spirit 
of the slum-clearance program, Mayor 
Blair earned for himself the local 
title “father of public housing.” Here 
is what he had to say later about 
Clay and Fort Hill Homes: “The other 
people of the community, who have 
not lived in these projects, will cer- 
tainly welcome the news that, in these 
two areas, there has not been a single 
serious crime committed since their 
erection, that living conditions have 
been improved a thousandfold and 
that they have not been a burden on 
either the local government or the 
federal government.” 


Housing Authority's Plan 


With this background, it was not 
surprising in the spring of 1950 when 
the Marietta Housing Authority took 
steps to wipe out the city’s worst slum 
and replace it with a low-rent federal 
housing project. Nor was it surprising 
when prompt and violent opposition 
to the move appeared. One thing was 
surprising, though: Heading the op- 
posing forces, unrivalled in his 
eloquent condemnation of this “so- 
cialistic” plan, was none other than 
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former Mayor L. M. Blair. Once the 
initial shock had worn off, however, 
even this turned out to be not so sur- 
prising. Mr. Blair and his fellow ob- 
jectors, it appeared, all owned size- 
able chunks of property on Cherokee 
Street and elsewhere in the well-to-do 
vicinity of the slum area. 


Negro Property Owners 


It should be understood right off 
that the controversy was not split 
along racial lines. Along with Blair 
and other white persons, a number of 
Negroes were also opposed to the 
slum-clearance project. They too were 
property owners in the Mulberry-Cole 
Streets area and had been led to be- 
lieve that they would receive for their 
property only a token payment of $500 
each. The Housing Authority sought 
to reassure them by pointing out that 
local appraisers had recommended a 
total of $120,000 for the purchase of 
sixty lots. 


Some of the white opponents’ argu- 
ments took a different turn. “Congre- 
gating 125 Negro families in the back- 
yard of a decent, respectable white 
district,” they maintained, “would 
harm both whites and Negroes.” The 
fact that Negroes were already con- 
gregated there, and under the most 
appalling conditions, apparently 
caused these gentlemen no mis- 
givings. In their view, if the Housing 
Authority’s plan were put into effect, 
property in and around the disputed 
area would be devalued, and that was 
reason enough why the project should 
either be built elsewhere or not be 
built at all. 

The quality of these objections was 
not sufficient to impress the Housing 
Authority, also made up of local citi- 
zens. The Authority had some reasons 
of its own for insisting that the Mul- 
berry-Cole Streets area was the logi- 
cal site. These were some of them: 

(1) The Mulberry-Cole Streets 
slum was an eyesore and a menace 
to the health and well-being of the 
community. 


(2) That site would satisfy the dual 
purpose of the public housing pro- 
gram — to provide new units and to 
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replace an equivalent number of sub- 
standard dwellings. 

(3) Without that site, federal ap- 
proval for a forty-year self-liquidat- 
ing loan of approximately $1,000,000 
would be jeopardized. 

(4) The charge of “socialism” was 
nonsense, since the development 
would be financed by sale of bonds 
to private individuals and the devel- 
opment would ultimately be owned 
by the local Housing Authority. 

For these and other reasons, the 
Authority stood firm by its decision. 
But the objectors had only begun to 
fight, and their first weapon was 
ready at hand. They appealed to the 
City Planning Commission to forbid 
rezoning of the Mulberry-Cole Streets 
area for multiple-unit housing — an 
essential first step for the Housing 
Authority. After a hearing marked 
by heated debate, the Commission 
ruled against the Housing Authority, 
holding that Marietta’s “master zon- 
ing plan” would be disrupted by any 
rezoning of the contested area. 


Fruitless Appeal 


The executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority, Ed Baskin, was not 
slow to react. He pointed out publicly 
that the Commission’s policy would 
rule out the project altogether, since 
the only areas in the city zoned for 
multiple-unit housing were those al- 
ready occupied by apartment houses; 
if all rezoning was barred, there 
would not be sufficient space any- 
where. So Baskin took the case to 
the next highest authority, the Zon- 
ing Board of Appeals. On June 7 that 
body upheld the Planning Commis- 
sion, and the only recourse left was 
the City Council—or the people 
themselves. 

It was widely believed that City 
Council, under the provisions of state 
law, had authority to overrule the 
Planning Commission and approve 
rezoning of the disputed area with- 
out further ado. But that was not the 
decision. Instead, the Council voted 
five-to-two in favor of a city-wide 
referendum on the question, to be 
held July 14. A clear expression of 
the will of the people, it was felt, 
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would put an end to the controversy 
for good and all. And so it might, but 
it was not to be achieved without an 
effort. For on July 1 the Cobb County 
Superior Court granted an injunction 
to L. M. Blair and 59 others forbidding 
the city to carry out the proposed 
referendum. The injunction had been 
sought on grounds that the amend- 
ment to the city charter under which 
City Council acted was unconsti- 
tutional. 


Mayor’s Secret Weapon 


It was at this apparent impasse that 
Sam Welsch, the present mayor of 
Marietta, stepped vigorously into the 
picture. Mayor Welsch had favored 
the referendum from the start and, 
in spite of the injunction, was deter- 
mined that it should not go by the 
board. In fact, he had already public- 
ly declared that if the injunction peti- 
tion was granted, he would employ a 
“secret weapon” to make the referen- 
dum possible. Now, with the date of 
the forbidden referendum less than 
two weeks away, Mariettans waited 
doubtfully for the mayor to loose his 
mysterious blast. Loose it he did, 
though it was not the revolutionary 
move that might have been expected. 
Actually it was an old, time-honored 
custom: The Mayor was going to 
stage his own private straw vote. 

The opposition filled the air with 
cries of “Foul!” Welsch, they said, 
was violating the law, flouting the 
court’s injunction. The mayor an- 
swered that he was doing nothing of 
the sort. The injunction, he asserted, 
applied only to the holding of an offi- 
cial referendum utilizing tax money 
and city employees. “If a man uses 
his own funds,” he added, “he can poll 
anyone at any time on whatever ques- 
tion he wants answered. When a court 
can stop that, we no longer have a 
democracy.” 

In any case, the private referendum 
was held. And, when it was over, no 
one was in doubt about how the pub- 
lic felt. Of the registered voters who 
turned out for the poll, 1,458 voted for 
the slum-clearance program and only 
72 against it. 

The overwhelmingly favorable vote 


was particularly embarrassing to the 
Councilman from the Fifth Ward, who 
was stoutly opposed to the plan — 
who was, in fact, employed as attor- 
ney by the opposition. Before the 
poll, he had rashly declared he would 
resign from the Council if his ward 
did not vote against the slum-clear- 
ance proposal; the vote in the Fifth 
Ward was 497 to 51 in favor of the 
proposal. When reminded of his offer, 
the Councilman replied, somewhat 
feebly, that many of those opposed 
had not voted at all, out of respect 
for the court injunction. His critics 
uncharitably reminded him that he 
was elected to office by a vote of only 
242, less than half the number that 
had voted for the housing move. 

Inspired by the unequivocal ex- 
pression of public sentiment, City 
Council quickly passed an ordinance 
rezoning the Mulberry-Cole Streets 
area. The path was cleared for slum 
clearance and public housing. 

As July came to a close, it looked 
mightily as though underprivileged 
Negroes in Marietta were going to get 
some decent housing. 
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